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POETRY 


| THE WALLS DO NOT FALL 
by 


(74 H. D.” 
3s 6d net 


“ . The Walls Do Not Fall is a most unusual and distinguished book, full 

of delicate surprises and delights. Each word in this volume defines its own 
_ precise value, and carries its own undiminished impact ; so that the whole book 
} reads swiftly to the end ; which leaves us with the feeling that we want—and 
» need—more. And after, the music and the meaning of this poetry linger in 

the mind with a most pleasant but unusual persistence, explaining to us 

continually things that we hear, feel or see...” Observer 

*.. At her best she clothes the mystery in image and symbol, and achieves 

in the statement of feeling a truly classical simplicity. . .” 


Times Literary Supplement 


WESTERN STAR 
b 


y 
Stephen Vincent Benét 


7s 6d net 


» “. . Benét’s fine qualities are all displayed in this volume. It is an historical 
| novel in verse, grandly conceived, vigorously written, warm with humanity, 
_ Tich in character and humour, vividly suggesting the time in which it is set. . . 
| The fluent, varied and expressive verse in which the story is told makes the 
_ Treading of it a great pleasure. . .” Western Mail 


) ~.. Benét died a year ago with this volume complete and four more 
| projected. His death is a loss for all who read in English. For this is a 

pulsing, swift, brilliantly-coloured story in heroic vein, hauntingly beautiful, 
j and easy enough for a schoolboy to read...” The Star 


' “.. the current is strong, the diverse material has been humanized, and 
' Strung on a continuous thread of action, of ‘daily living and dying under 
~the sun’. .” Times Literary Supplement 
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. Professor Young’s volumes will, it is 
safe to predict, at once become an authority 
of classic rank.” Dr F. S. Boas in The 
Observer 
Professor Young has written a book 
thas ‘at once will take its place side by side 
with Sir Edmund Chambers’s volumes, and 
will become the indispensable handbook for 
all students of the early religious drama. . .” 
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. The amount of labour alone is 
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THIS WEEK : | In his article on ‘ The Origin and earliest 
ae a es 2 | history of Falconry’ Hans J. Epstein has 
Durs Egg, the Gunsmith .. .. .. .. 38 “collected and interpreted all available 
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$8.50 (without binding cases) should be sent to 
the manager, at the above address. 
Communications for the editor should be 
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4 Memorabilia. 


HE autumn issue 1943 of Isis contains five 
priciple articles as welf as a preface 
by the able editor Dr. George Santon, who 
maintains that the history of science com- 
pared with other histories contains by far 
the greatest number of glorious pages as 
well as the smallest number of shameful 
ones. 

Mr. Lynn Thorndyke, the erudite author 
of the ‘ History of Magic and Experimental 
Science during the First Thirteen Centuries 
of our Era,’ contributes a page on Robertus 
Anglicus or Robert the Englishman, who 
flourished in the thirteenth century and was 
the author of a treatise on the quadrant 
and a commentary on the sphere. He is 
not to be confused with Robert of Chester 
or Robert Kilwardby, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury from 1272-1278. 

In his article entitled ‘The Feminine 
Monarchie of Charles Butler,’ 1609 the editor 
gives an interesting account of the Rev. 
Charles Butler, who was not only an ento- 
mologist and practical bee-keeper, but also 
a grammarian, phonetician and musician. 
Besides his ‘ Feminine Monarchie’ he was 
the author of ‘ The Histori of Bees ’ (1634), 
a ‘Booke at large for the amendment of 
orthographie for English Speech ’ (1580) and 
a ‘Brief Grammar ” (1586). 

Harriet Sampson’s richly documented 
paper on “Dr. Faber and his celebrated 
cordial’ relates the history of the German 
Physician Albertus Otto Faber, who came to 
London to seek his fortune like many of 
his compatriots, but unlike most of them was 
not a quack but a learned man and a disciple 
of van Helmont. His “ celebrated cordial ” 
was aurum  potabile 
regarded as a panacea. 








material translated into English that pertains 
to the employment of birds of prey for 
hunting from the earliest times up to about 
the seventh century A.D.” He comes to the 
conclusion that it is impossible to say who 
introduced falconry or at what time or in 
which province, but regards it as likely that 
either the Romans—through service in their 
eastern colonies—or the Germans—through 
contact with eastern peoples in their migra- 
tion—learned and copied the sport from 
Orientals. 

In the last paper, which emanates from the 
Institute of the History of Medicine of 
Johns Hopkins University, I. E. Drabkin 
deals with ‘ Posidonius and the Circumfer- 
ence of the Earth.’ He suggests that Posi- 
donius may have combined a proposition 
of Eratosthenes that the sun at the zenith 
casts no shadow over a circle 300 stades in 
diameter with an estimate of 1/600 of the 
circumference, i.e., 36° as the apparent 
diameter of the sun. 


HE first article in the Genealogists’ Maga- 
zine for March (free to members; 

3s. 6d. to non-members) ‘On the Statement 
of Evidence,’ is by the Rev. C. F. Russell, 
late Headmaster of the Merchant Taylors’ 
School at Crosby. He urges genealogical 
workers to be more explicit than they often 
are in revealing to their readers the difficul- 
ties they have encountered in identifying 
certain persons, and how these difficulties 
were resolved. _It is certainly wise in all 
matters of scholarship to expose something 
of the methods by which conclusions have 
been reached, not only because it. may 
prevent doubts as to their validity but also 
as a guide and inspiration to those who 
follow. The man who searches half Europe 
for a fact, and then leaves us in all innocence 
to think that it was acquired at the cost of 
a bus fare to the local library, may be a 
fine example of scholarly reticence, but our 
hearts would warm to him more if he relaxed 
and took us into his confidence. This num- 
ber contains also an interesting review of the 
Society’s activities since 1930, by Mrs. Blom- 
field, the Secretary, an article on the tricki- 
ness of Welsh surnames, and’ many valuable 


which he almost | features to which readers have become 
| accustomed, 
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Literary and Historical 
_ Notes. 


THE ORIGIN OF PICCADILLY. 


ALL debate concerning *the origin of the 

name Piccadilly, and there has been a 
good deal, must take account of the defini- 
tion to be found in Blount’s ‘Glosso- 
graphia ’: 

A Pickadil is that round hem, or the several 
divisions set together about the skirt of a garment 
or other thing; also a kinde of stiff collar, made 
in fashion of a band. Hence perhaps the famous 
ordinary near St. James’s called Pickadilly took 
denomination, because it was then the utmost or 
skirt house of the suburbs that way. | Others say 
it took name from this: that one Higgins, a tailor, 
who built it, got most of his estate by Pickadillies, 
which in the last age were much worn in England. 


C. L. Kingsford! tells the story of the 
first building that took place in the neigh- 
bourhood of what is now Piccadilly. Robert 
Baker in 1611 or 1612 bought from the 
heirs of John Golightly a strip of land in 
Windmill Field. 


Robert Baker, says Kingsford, was resident in 
St. Martin’s parish before 1608, when he is de- 
scribed as tailor and subscribed 20s. to the repair 
of the church. Down to 1616 he continues to be 
styled “ tailor’ in the Churchwardens’ Accounts ; 
after that date he is called “ gentleman *; this may 
mark his retirement from business. He was a man 
of considerable wealth, who apart from his lands 
left his daughters portions of £600 apiece. His 
purchase at the Windmill was described in 1624 
as ‘ lying very fit and necessary for building.” He 
seems to have lost no time in its development, and 
from 1612 onwards paid 30s. Lammas money to 
St. Martin’s parish for land which he had enclosed 
and built upon near the Windmill. When he died 
in April 1623 he left a bequest to St. Martin’s 
parish of £2 : 10s. and 10s. for bread for the poor. 
In the Overseers’ Accounts he is then for the first 
time described as of “ Pickadilly Hall.’ This has 
been generally considered the earliest instance of 
the use of the name. But a little earlier there is a 
reference to William Cable, yeoman, dwelling near 
“ Pickadilly Hall.”2 In the Chancery suit between 
Bridle and Garland in 1624 it was stated that 
“divers messuages, tenements and dwelling houses 
are and be lately erected and builded, and are now 
commonly called and known by the name of 
Pickadilly Hall.”’3 


1*The Early. History of Piccadilly, Leicester 
Square, Soho, and their Neighbourhood,’ by C. L. 


Kingsford. (Cambridge University Press, 1925), 
pp. 71 e¢ seq. 
2 * Middlesex County Records,’ ii. 227. The 


date is 20 James I, i.e. between 24 March 1622 and 
23 March, 1623. 
3 Chancery Proceedings, C 2, James I, B. 17/73. 








Kingsford goes on to discuss the origin 
of the name Piccadilly and quotes Blount’s 
“Glossographia, as above. He _ then 
observes : 


Now that the true history of the site is known, 
“* Higgins a tailor” proves to be a myth, and the 
famous ordinary, as we shall see, was not the 
original Piccadilly. | Nevertheless there is this 
much truth in the story, that Robert Baker the 
original builder of Piccadilly Hall had been a 
tailor, and he is still so described in the record of 
his burial.4 But in his will he styles himself 
““ gentleman ” and makes no mention of Picka- 
dilly Hall by name. That is so far evidence that 
the name which attached to his house was not one 
of his own choosing. It is clear, however, that it 
had already popular currency, and it may very 
possibly have been a nickname bestowed in cant- 
ing allusion to Baker’s former trade and to the 
fortune which he made by the sale of Pickadillies, 
This receives confirmation from the statement of 
George Garrard in 1635 that “Simone Austbis- 
ton’s house is newly christened. It is called 
Shaver’s Hall, as other neighbouring places there- 
about are nicknamed Tart Hall, Pickadel Hall. At 
first no conceit there was of the builder’s being a 
barber &c.”5 Garrard clearly had in mind the 
nicknaming of houses in allusion to the past trade 
of their owners, and it is probably some tradition 
to this effect that furnished the foundation for 
Blount’s story of the mythical Higgins, 


So “the mythical Higgins,” who seems 
to have found no champion among modern 
scholars, appeared on the evidence of the 
most modern research to have been finally 
disposed of. He was nothing but a figment 
of the imagination of Thomas Blount.$ 

But can this be accepted? Did Thomas 
Blount deal in figments of the imagination? 
The article on him in the ‘D.N.B.’ sug- 
gests the very opposite. It shows him to 
have been a lawyer and an antiquary, 2 
friend of Dugdale and Anthony 4 Wood, 
and the author of sixteen works of the most 
absolute pedantry. His ‘ Glossographia, or 
Dictionary interpreting all such hard words, 
of whatsoever language, now used in our 
refined English tongue, with etymologies, 
definitions, and historical observations on the 
same: also the Terms of Divinity, Law, 
Physick, Mathematicks, and other Arts and 
Sciences explicated; very useful for all such 
as desire to understand what they read, 
appeared in 1656 and there were several sub- 
sequent editions. Now is it likely that such 





416 April 1623. “Robertus Baker, scissor, 
sepultus erat in ecclesia.” 

5 Cal. State Papers, Domestic, 1635-36; p. 462. 

6 A view accepted by Mr. F. M. Kelly in his 
article ‘ Why Piccadilly ?’, in The Connoisseur © 
November 1926. 
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aman would have propagated a mere myth? 
Would the glossographer of our refined 
English tongue have invented a name, and 
such a name? Evidence that has recently 
come to light among the Public Records re- 
instates Higgins and justifies Blount beyond 
aii reasonable doubt. 

Among the Feodaries’ Surveys of the 
Court of Wards there is a document’ dated 
27 Feb. 1625/6 which is headed: 


The Extente and cleere yearly value of all the 
messuages, landes, tenementes and hereditamentes 
late of Robert Baker gent., and deceased the xiiijth 
day of Aprill anno domini 1623, and which bene de- 
sended and commen in possession and reversion 
unto Robert Baker his sonne and next heire being 
of the age of two yeares tenn monethes and foure- 
tene daies at the death of his said father as by 
the office thereof found at the Questhouse in Hol- 
borne the xjth day of February in the first yeare 
of our soveraigne lord King Charles his raigne 
appeareth. 

The lands are then described. They in- 
clude the Windemill and two messuages in 
Charingecrosse streete and 


one acre and a halfe of pasture in the gravell 
Pyttes, now called Pickadelly, and seaven mes- 
suages with the stables and other buildinges and 
curtelages thereupon built and erected with thap- 
purtenaunces in the said parishe of St. Martines, 
heretofore the landes of Anthony Cotton, and after 
that the landes of John Golightly & since pur- 
chased by the said wardes father of Agnes Garland, 
the sole heire of the said John Golightly, are 
holden of the Kinges Maty in cheife by knightes 
service by the cth parte of a knights fee. 


In the margin it is stated that: 


It ys found that the wardes father, being seised 
herof in fee, the said day that he dyed he devised 
by his last will to Mary his wief the messuage 
wherein he dwelt, habend dureing her lief in liewe 
of her dower togither with the two houses in the 
highstreete against Brittaines Busse® for her lief, 
and after her decease he did devise the two mes- 
Suages to his younger sonne Samuell & his heires 
for ever; and also devised the close behinde the 
Muse conteineing 2 acres togither with the walls 
stables & buildinges thereupon to his said sonne 
Samuell & his heires for ever; and devised to his 
2 daughters 600/ a ce; and devised the pro- 
ffyttes of all his landes in England (those that are 
lymytted to his wief onely excepted) unto his exe- 
cutor for twelve yeares & imploy the same to pay 
and allowe to his two sonnes & daughter Mary 
2l yearely a peece for their maintenaunce & the 
residue to be for the raizeing of said1200/ 
for his said‘ two daughters portions. Samuell 
the younger sonne ys.since dead, but Robert the 
warde & Mary his sister are yet liveing. And Mary 
the mother ys yet liveing & hath reteined parte of 
the proffyttes & ys found to be dowable. 

Se 


, Wards 5/26. bas 
Le. Britain’s Burse in the Strand. 








What then did the Court of Wards do with 
the estate which had come into its hands? 
We are told at the bottom of the document. 
For a fine of £66 13s. 4d., it sold the same 
to “Stephen Higgins, the grandfather, and 
Mary Baker, the mother, to the use of the 
ward.” On the dorse Stephen Higgins is 
described as of the parish of St. Mary in 
le Strand alias le Savoy, gentleman, and one 
Arnold Higgins, of the same parish, gentle- 
man, is associated with Stephen Higgins and 
Mary Baker in the foregoing sale. Here 
surely is to be found the origin of Blount’s 
Higgins? 

Any doubt on the matter must be dis- 
pelled by the following entry in the Privy 
Council Register, under the date 31 July 
16199: 


A letter to the sheriffes of London and Middle- 
sex for the pullinge downe and utter demolishinge 
of the buildings contayned in a schedule sent in- 
closed in the letter, certefyed by the commissioners 
of newe buildings, as hereafter followeth etc. 


Middlesex. 


A certificate of buildings erected contrary to his 
Majestie’s proclamacions by Stephen Higgens, 
appothecary, which wee, as his Mayjestie’s commis- 
sioners, authorised under the great seale of Eng- 
lande for enquirie and examinacion of such con- 
tempts, upon view thereof taken doe humbly cer- 
tefie to his Majestie. as by our said comission wee 
are requied. 


Savoy Parrish in the Stronde 


The said Stephen Higgens hath built up the fore- 
front of his dwellinge house ,there, all savinge the 
first story which he leaft staundinge, with timber 
out jutties and cant windowes, and is worth per 
annum xxx/i. 

Hee hath alsoe there built one tenement of 
bricke behind his said dwelling house upon newe 
foundations, and is worth per annum xxx/i, 


Whithart Yarde 


He hath alsoe built twoe tenementes in the White 
Hart Yarde, all of timber upon new foundacions, 
and is worth per annum xiili. 

Hee hath alsoe bound by covenaunt one John 
Baker, a taylor, in the parrish of St. Martin’s in 
the Fields, a poore man, and his tennaunt, to con- 
vert two stables built by the said Stephen upon new 
foundacions in the Whitehart Yarde into dwelling 
houses, which the said Baker did accordingly, and 
are worth per annum 


In toto Ixxx/i. per annum. 1 June. 


For all which offences the said Stephen Higgens 
was often called before us and was required to 
reforme his said offences or to compound with us, 
accordinge to his Majestie’s gracious comission in 
that behalf; which to accept hee hath obstinatly 
refused. Wee therefore thought it our duties to 


9 * Acts of the Privy Council 1619-1621’ (Lon- 
don 1930) pp. 20, 21. 
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make certificate thereof accordinge to our said 
comission. 

Ed: Cecill, Tho: Fowler, Baptist Hicks, 

Hen: Spiller, Tho: Watson, Fr: Michell, Jo: 
Williams. Lord Archbishop, Lord Chancellor, 
Lord Privy Seale, Earl of Arundell, Mr. Secretary 
Naunton, Mr. Chancellor, Master of the Roles. 

There are points in this entry which are 
confusing to our research, but this much is 
clear, that there was a certain Stephen Hig- 
gens, of the parish of the Savoy, in the 
Strand, who speculated in building and 
brought pressure to bear on a tailor of the 
surname of Baker, living in the parish of 
St. Martin-in-the-Fields to convert some 
stables into dwelling-houses. The identifica- 
tion of this Stephen Higgens with Stephen 
Higgins, the father-in-law of the tailor Robert 
Baker, builder of Pickadilly Hall in the 
parish of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, is irresist- 
ible. 

It is not suggested that “John Baker” 
of the Privy Council Register is an error 
for “ Robert Baker.” The fact that John 
is described as a poor man, (while Robert 
is known to have been a rich man), together 
with the difference of the Christian names, 
discounts such a supposition. But the dis- 
covery that Robert’s father-in-law was a 
building promoter, and was sufficiently in- 
terested in his son-in-law’s property to take 
a lease of it after his death, seems clearly 
to account for the association of the name 
of Higgins with the building of Pickadilly 
Hall. Blount’s Higgins is no longer a myth. 

It is true that he describes Higgins as 
a tailor, whereas the Privy Council Register 
shows him to have been an apothecary. Here 
Blount (who was only reporting hearsay) 
seems to have been in error. For Stephen 
Higgins was very much of an apothecary, 
being one of the first wardens of the Society 
of Apothecaries at its foundation in 1617 
and more than once master. The stubborn- 
ness of character recorded in the Privy 
Council Register is confirmed by the records 
of that society which prove him to have 
been “an _ obstinate, contentious and 
troublesome person.”!° 

How does the re-entry of Higgins affect 
the debate about the origin of Piccadilly? 
Does it simplify the issue at all? Rather 
the opposite, so far as I can see. For where- 
as it does not dispose of either the “ outer 





10 * The History of the Society of Apothecaries 
of London,’ by C. R. B. Barrett (London 1905), 
p. 9. 











hem of the suburbs” theory, or the “ tailor 
who got rich from selling Pickadillies” 
theory, it could equally well give support to 
two theories which research into Robert 
Baker, the tailor, had driven into the back- 
ground. 

According to one of these theories, put 
forward by Charlotte Carmichael Stopes, “ it 
is possible that some specimens of dill, or 
of daffodils, frequently called dillies, grew 
there abundantly. The churchwardens’ clerk 
of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, in early years, 
carefully dissociated the parts of the word 
as ‘Pick a dilly.” It remains at least a 
fact for us that the name first enters liter- 
ature associated neither with collars, tailors, 
nor gaming houses, but with the botanist 
John Gerard, who found the blue buglosse 
‘growing in a dry ditch at Pickadilla’ 
before 1633.°11 Now, the reference to 
“ Pickadilla”’ does not appear in the 1597 
edition of Gerard’s ‘Herbal.’ It appears 
first in the edition of 1633. That edition was 
brought out by Thomas Johnson. And 
Thomas Johnson was a London apothecary, 
and a prominent member of the Society of 


-Apothecaries, to which on 28 Nov. 1633 he 


presented “as a guifte a booke called 
Gerrard’s herbal.”!2 One can picture the two 
apothecaries, Higgins and his friend John- 
son, dawdling along the ditches and hedge- 
rows of the Windmill Field, naming the 
flowers in their hands, and never dreaming 
that their botany would give a name to the 
most famous street in the world. 

The other theory is supported by Higgins’s 
quarrel with the Privy Council. His build- 
ing in the Strand gave offence to the author- 
ities. Is it not possible that Pickadilly Hall 
also gave offence from the first? It had 
certainly given offence when Garrard wrote 
on 7 Feb. 1637/8: 

A sentence in the Star Chamber this term hath 
demolished all the houses about Piccadilly, by 
midsummer they must be pulled down, which have 
stood since the 13th of King James, they are found 
to be great nuisances, and much foul the sorings 
of water, which pass by those houses to White- 
hall, and to the City.15. 

Were not the buildings in Windmill Field 
perhaps just another of Stephen Higgins 
peccadilloes? 


11 The Athenaeum, 27 July 1901. : 

12 *D.N.B.’ (Johnson) and ‘ History of Society 
of Apothecaries of London,’ p. 49. 

13 * Strafford’s Letters and Dispatches ’ (London 
1739) vol. ii, p. 150. 
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NOTE. | 


Subsidiary documents, which might be | 
helpful for further research in this matter. | 
(1) Assignation of dowry to Mary Baker, 
widow of Robert Baker, deceased on 14 | 

April 1623. (Wards 4/11). 

(2) 8 May 1624. Receipt by Robert 
Clarke for £2 from Sir Thomas Wilson in 
part of a debt of £4 10s. 3d. due to Stephen 
Higgins. (Calendar, State Papers Domestic, 
1623-5, p. 240, no. 54). Wilson was Keeper 
of the Records and a neighbour of Robert 
Baker at  Britain’s Burse. (‘D.N.B.; 
Calendar, State Papers Domestic 1625-6, p. 
261 no. 64). He appears as one of the com- 
missioners on the endorsement of the extent 
of 27 Feb. 1625/6 quoted above. (Wards 
5/26). 

(3) 22 June 1630. Extent of lands etc., 
late of Robert Baker, deceased, His Majesty’s 
Ward, which descended to Mary Baker his 
sister, being aged 11 years on 5 July 1627. 
Sold to Mary Baker the mother, to the use 
of the ward. (Wards 5/26). 

(4) 15 May 1637. Survey of lands etc., 
late of Robert Baker, gent., His Majesty’s 
Ward, deceased, son of Robert Baker, 
Knight (sic), deceased, which after the 
decease of the said Robert Baker the 
younger, descended to Mary Baker, his sister. 
(Wards 5/26). 

(5) 25 Feb. 1641/2. Extent of lands etc., 
late of Mary Oxenden, deceased on 5 Dec. 
1638, which descended to Mary Oxenden, 
her daughter, of the age of 8 days at her 
mother’s death. Sold to Mary Baker, widow, 
the grandmother (and Stephen and Arnold 
Higgins) for the use of the ward. (Wards 
4/14). 

_ (6) 28 Feb. 1641/2. Draft of foregoing 
indenture of sale. (Wards 4/16). 


Noe BLAKISTON. 


LETTERS ADDRESSED BY ELIZA 
DRAPER TO THE 
STRANGE FAMILY, 1776 - 1778. 


(See ante p. 7.) 


Letter XXIII. 


pe age 
My dear Madam, 


It is a long time since I wrote to you, 





but I am sure I have stood excused in your 





opinion as I have really been too ill, even 
to complain—I hope [ am in a way to 
revive again, but God knows whether I am 
or not, however I take Nitre, Sulphur & 
Mercury four times a day in the hope of 
its doing great things for me. Doctors 
Hunter & Bromfield encourage me to per- 
severe for they see me alone daily, as friends 
or Anatomists, tho’ they have declined 
prescribing since my family have brought 
Doctor Rowley!® to me—I hope you con- 
tinue going on very well & that Mr. Strange 
has quite lost his rheumatic complaints, pray 
remember me to him, to your Daughters & 
to Mr. Lumisden most kindly—I suppose 
I may now congratulate you on your having 
your friend Mrs Burney with you, she seems 
to deserve everything you said of her, must 
of course be a great acquisition to you— 
Your little Bogle looks in upon me now & 
then, and I thank you for making me known 
to her—I hope you have got an answer to 
your letter from Col’ Capper,!? but I doubt 
it, as he has been engaged very much lately, 
and in a business that its imagined must 
have fatal Consequences—his friends wish 
his opponent had been more worthy of him; 
I enclose you the first part of the public 
Dispute between him & Mr. Randall—Give 
yourself no further trouble about the Wine 
& Mr. Tierney. I thought it would have 
been as agreeable to him to have supplied 
it, as to General Smith to have received it, 
otherwise I never would have taken the 
liberty to have said anything on the Subject, 
tho’ authorized to do so by my Uncle’s 
request—General Smith might have been 
heard of at Mr. Tanchards Banker—but he 
is now at the Spa—You desired me to say 
nothing about the price of the Wine & 
Diabolonies to Mr Sulivan but I did not 
comply with your request in this respect, as 
I cannot help thinking that the sooner such 
accounts are adjusted the better, especially 
when it’s known that the Omissions rather 
proceeded from forgetfulness than want of 
principle or Cash—forgive me therefore for 
acting in direct opposition to your Para- 
graph—Mr Sulivan presents you a thousand 
Compliments—he leaves Town this Day for 
sea-bathing, & water drinking, Places, indeed 





18 William Rwiey (1742-1806). See ‘ D.N.B.’ 

19 Probably Colonel James Capper (1743-1825), 
a meteoroligist and writer who was in the service 
of 7 ene on the Coromandel coast. (See 
‘D.N.B.’) 
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he ought to have done it a Month ago— 
but his humanity has detained him here on 
my Account—Seven Indiamen expected in 
three Weeks, you will get letters in Abun- 
dance—I thank you for your receipt for my 
Girls Shape—I have consulted Doctor 
Hunter too on the subject, and he advises 
cold bathing—Adieu my dear Madam, & 
God bless you, for I am with every Good 
Wish, Your much obliged & affectionate 
humble Servant. 
E. Draper. 
London 23rd August 1777. 


Letter XXIV. 


[25 .8.°77.] 

I have just received your favor of the 20th 
inst. My dear Madam with your enclosure 
for your Son at Madrass, What you have 
heard of Mr. Rumbold’s detention is without 
foundation, for I can assure you on the 
authority of Mr. Sulivan, that he saw him 
underweigh in the Bessborough and for the 
East Indies several Weeks ago—however I 
will take care of your packet till an oppor- 
tunity offers for sending it—by what you 
say of Colonel Capper, I begin to think that 
you do not read the English Newspapers as 
often as you used to do—for it you did, you 
would find that He was pretty much engaged 
in writing tho’ not to you, the truth is, that 
his correspondence with Mr. Randall en- 
gages him it’s said a good deal, and I am 
truly sorry for it, as his friends dislike the 
Matter altogether, and imagine that it must 
terminate fatally—I begin to think that the 
privilege of wearing petticoats is a very 
happy one as it excludes us the use of Offen- 
sive Weapons, and Sentencing People to 
Death, an advantage I think, very superior 
to that of fingering the Treasury, and dis- 
posing of Property—If you would like the 
papers sent you once a Week I will make 
a packet of them, and send them to your 
Courier at Mr. Burneys—I wrote you the 
day before Yesterday, and enclosed an 
account of the first Hostilities which com- 
menced between Colonel Capper and Mr. 
Randall—I hope and think that I am getting 
a little better again, for I creep into the fields 
in a Sedan Chair, and find the fresh air a 
better Specific than all the Volatiles pre- 
scribed for me—do not fear my losing sight 
of Doctor Hunter, for I both do, and ever 
shall consider him as a Sheet Anchor, or 
rather as my great Apollo in Physics & 





| surely, his knowledge, Experience, and great 
good sense renders him truly deserving that 
title—as to Doctor Rowley and his Medecine, 
I will always do them Justice—hitherto | 
think, I am obliged to both, for the one 
is attentive, & the other seems to have done 
me Service, but it is possible, you know, for 
a very poor Man, to enrich the World by 
a very valuable discovery—Sir I Newton 
used to say that some Blockheads or other, 
would find out the Longitude by and bye— 
and by the way it is found out at Poonah 
by an English Chaplain in the Company's 
Service, who through the Directors, claims 
the reward offered by Parliament—Rowley 
by dint of Chemical application has found 
out that Nitre Sulphur & Mercury properly 
mixed & sublimated is one of the finest 
alteritives in the World—I hope he is not 
Mistaken—at least while I find benefit from 
the Mixture I'll continue to take it but if 
that ceases my hopes in him will do so too, 
as I cannot depend on the skill of a Man 
whose Judgment I have no Opinion of—My 
Girl presents you a thousand regards—I do 
the same to yours & to all yours—And Com- 
pliments to Mrs. Burney—I hope she has 
found her expectations answered in Miss 
Allen?® & that her knowledge of Paris will 
endear this Metropolis to her—Adieu my 
dear Madam, & believe me to be with every 
good Wish your truly obliged & affectionate 
humble Servant 


E. Draper. 
London 
25th August 1777. 
Mrs. Strange. 
Letter XXV. 
[6 . ix. °77] 


My dear Madam, 

In answer to your kind information | 
beg leave to tell you that the coach is very 
much at your friend’s Service for seventy 
five Louis d’ors, tho’ it really cost double 
the money, and was never used but to carry 
Mr. Whitehill from England to Paris, as to 
the Damage on one side of it that was 
occasioned by a Carts running against it 
in one of the narrow Streets of a Country 
Town—but Mr. Baines used to say that he 


20 Miss Bessy Allen was Mrs. Burney’s daughter 
by her first marriage, and was sent to Paris to visit 











and be under the charge of Mrs. Strange in Decem- 
ber 1775, as we are told in Fanny Burney’s Early 
Journals, in which there are many other allusions 
to the Strange family. 
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could easily rectify such damage with the 
assistance of a Hammer only—and if he 
could, other Artificers might too, I should 
imagine, however, I do not mean by this, 
to exact more Money from your friend, for 
| think it but reasonable to imagine, that 
more than her Price would hardly be offered 
for it, when it has lain four Months at Paris 
without so much having been proposed—If 
it is as convenient to the Lady to pay the 
Money in London as in Paris I would rather 
receive it Here—but in that case, she will 
not I hope think it too much trouble to give 
me an Order upon some responsible Person 
as I am entirely unacquainted with Bankers 
and Men of Business—I have written to Mr. 
Tierney on this Subject, and in the same 
Manner in which I have expressed myself 
to you.—And now for your Petition my dear 
Madam—know then, that I have no Idea 
I shall have an opportunity of complying 
with it before the latter end of October at 
soonest, as I do not hear of anything like 
an Intention to dispatch the Ships for India 
before that Period, and it may be late in 
November ere they will be able to Accom- 
plish it—however, at all events your packet 
is very safe, and will certainly have a chance 
for reaching its destined Post, as soon as 
any other can—As to your Question, I know 
not very well how to answer it, as I do 
not think myself at Liberty to be always 
taxing the Sensibility of my friends with 
my Complaints, and yet I should say the 
thing that is not, if I endeavoured to give 


you the Idea.of a more robust Woman than | 


[was when You saw me last—the Truth is, 
I know not what to think of my Case—and 
no wonder, for I believe that it puzzles much 
wiser heads than mine—I have some good 
Symptoms and many -very bad ones—the 
Good consists in having a keen appetite, 
being free from feverish heats and capable 
of retaining my new Medicines, and perse- 
Vering in the use of them—the bad, in a 
variety of painful Sensations which I hardly 
know how to describe—the most troublesome 
of which, however is, that of a constant pal- 
pitation of the heart, and this Accompanied 
with such throbbings about the head, and 
quick pulsations at the Extremities as renders 
me for the greatest part of the day quite a 
burthen to myself and if you add to these, 
my old Complaint remaining in its full force, 
and an Asthma which always afflicts me 
in every change of Weather—you may sup- 


pose that I and Ease are not very often 
together—I declare to you, my dear Mrs 
Strange that I know not what it is except 
when I am easing and from the hours of 
nine at night till about eleven—the rest are 
all dismally heavy, and were it not for a kind 
of favorable Stupor which benumbs my 
Senses in the Mornings I should die for want 
of rest, as I hardly ever experience any 
thing like it during the Nights—such is the 
life I lead, incapable, of moving, incapable 
of reading, helpless in Myself, & Useless to 
others—a sad reverse of fate my dear 
Madam, to that activity of Mind, which I 
may without vanity say, used to distinguish 
my happier Days.—I hope that you and all 
Yours continue as well and happy as I wish 
you to be—pray remember me to them, with 
the best regards to Mrs. Burney too I hope 
she is well and sufficiently pleased with the 
scene about her to support her part in it 
with good Inclination & Spirits—the Doctor 
called upon my Girl yesterday—he was very 
well, but mentioned something of Mrs. Bur- 
ney’s having a severe Cold—I hope that it is 
quite removed, and beg my Compliments 
to her—You are very good in your constant 
notice of my Girl and she is very grateful 
for it—You are always to suppose that she 
presents you her respects whether I have 
Memory enough to particularize them or 
not—Doctor Hunter shall certainly be in- 
formed of your love when I see him next 
—Adieu my dear Madam and believe me 
to be with every good Wish your affection- 
ately obliged and devoted 
E. Draper. 
London 
6th Sept’. 1777. 


Letter XXVI. 


(20. xi. °77.] 

It is a very long time since I have written 
to you my dear Madam, but this You may 
be certain has rather been the effect of 
Necessity than choice, for if you recollect, 
the purport of your last letter to me, you 


| will readily suppose that it called for my 








warmest Acknowledgements, consequently 
nothing but illness should have induced my 
Silence on such a subject—I thank you very 
cordially, my dear Madam for your kind 
Offers, and if I live to see you, I will thank 
you again, and again—at present I have 
some hopes of this, as I am really better 
within these few Days, but then, I am so 
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liable to relapses, that I cannot take the 
comfort which I wish to do upon any little 
gleam of health—this, perhaps, is wrong, 
but alas, I have suffered too much, to trust 
to Appearances of the flattering kind, tho’ 
I hope, I have-a Spirit to be thankful if 
Time, should befriend me enough to put me 
upon a footing of strength & Cheerfulness. 
You ask me my dear Madam whom I have 
with me of the careful kind? at present I 
am rich in friendly Attendants, as I have 
both my Sisters,21 and my dear essential 
friend, Mrs. James?2 almost always with me. 
I expect my Grandfather & Grandmother 
too, daily in Town, to pass the Winter with 
me, but when you wrote, I was almost desti- 
tute of kind Aid, and what was worse, in- 
capable of helping myself—Mr. Sulivan, & 
his Sister, flew to me from Bath indeed, as 
soon as they knew this, and only left me 
on Sunday last—they have assured me too, 
that an accident of the same kind shall never 
happen to me again, and indeed I hope that 
it will not for, exclusive of severe suffering 
from my Malady I had like to have fallen 
a Martyr to the carelessness of my People, 
one of them having given me an immoderate 
quantity of Laudanum in lieu of the Medi- 
cine which ought to have been Administered 
—Will you forgive me for a great Liberty 
which I have taken with you without having 
had your permission to do so? It is this 
—I have desired the L’abbé de Raynal in 
case he has any paper or letters to send me, 
to send them to your Appartments for which 
purpose I have given him a Direction to 
Them in the Idea that You would not be 
averse to granting me this favor and from 
being assured that It’s my best Chance of 
getting them safe—You must lose no time 
in sending your Indian Letters to England 
if you mean (as I dare say you do) to write 
by the Eagle and Hillsbrough—They are 
both bound for Madrass—I have had several 


21 Eliza ha only two sisters: Mary, who died in 
1762, the wife of Rawson Hart Boddam; and 
Louisa, who married Colonel Charles Pemble. He 
died at Bombay in 1770, and possibly the allusion 
to sisters yefers to Louisa only, or perhaps to her 
sisters-in-law, Charles Whitehill’s daughters. The 
grandparents were doubtless Charles Whitehill and 
his second wife. He died in 1788 at an advanced 
age. After his retirement from India he lived at 
Worfield in Shropshire. 

Mrs. James is no doubt her old friend, after- 
wards Lady James, wife of Sir William James, at 
whose house in Gerrard Street, Soho, Eliza first 
met Sterne (see ‘ Sterne’s Eliza,’ p. 36). 








letters from Uncle, who I dare say has been 
in India these two Months, His Expedition 
from Marseilles to Suez, was surprizing, only 
fifteen Days. You and I might undertake 
an Expedition overland to Fort St. George 
if we were certain of being equally success. 
ful—The Directors Grumble at Whitehill’s 
Expences for he has drawn upon them for 
the Sum of four hundred pounds—in con- 
sequence of this grumbling Mr Sulivan has 
publickly offered to repay them the Money 
& I know not as yet, that they will not accept 
the Offer—pray do me the favor to inform 
Mr Tierney that I received the 75 Louis 
dors for the Coach from his Kinsman Mr 
Roberts some time ago. I hope he has got 
my Receipt for the Money—I will write to 
Miss Strange, & this Evening if I can, My’ 
Compliments, if you please to all Yours, 
my Girl sends you her Respects & I am 
ever, with every good Wish 
My dear Madam 
Your truly obliged & affectionate 
E. Draper. 
London 
20th November 1777. 


Letter XXVII. 

[20 .xi.°77] 

It is an Age since I have written to you 
my dear Miss Strange but this has not been 
the fault of my Will, therefore I am sure 
that you have not taken exception to my 
Silence, as you can but too well account for 
it—I now seem to be in train again, and if 
it does but hold I promise you, to give a 
good Account of myself Occasionally— 
Your agreable little Friend Mrs. Bogle read 
to me some passages of a letter of Y’rs 
relative to Miss Allen’s® flight—poor Mrs. 
Burney a fatality seems to attend her, | 
think, with respect to the Establishment of 
her Children, but the little Gypsey, in 
question, must have been an Hypocrite in 
her Heart, for I remember, in the only téte 
a téte, I ever had with her, that she inveighed 
particularly against the impropriety of 
English Girls choosing for themselves with- 
out the Consent of their Parents, and in- 
stanced in her own case, as a piece of good 
fortune, her having been educated in Paris, 
where they inculcated very different Notions 
—I was pleased to hear her express herself 
so seriously on the Subject, as I thought it 


23 See note to Letter xxiv. 
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a kind of security for her never following | 
the example of her Sister, and indeed I do | 
not remember that I was ever more taken | 
with a Girl at first sight than I was with 
this little Simpleton, for that she has been 
such, in her choice, is most certain if the 
one half of what is said of her Man is true 
—Who by the way, seems to be a Bank- 
rupt in fame as well as Fortune, in short 
my dear, the least said of him, I beleive, 
is the best, as every new’ light seems to 
throw an Additional Odium on his Charac- 
tr—Unhappy Girl I have no doubt but 
she is doomed to Experience Poverty and 
Wretchedness, in spite of her Ample for- 
tune and former good Prospects—pray, is 
she Married? I am told, that even this is 
adoubt—poor Mrs. Burney—I have not seen 
her since her return from France, they tell 
me that she avoids Company, and is a prey 
to the most disquieting Apprehensions—who 
can wonder at this especially if she is kept 
in Suspense with regard to her Child’s change 
of Name, or not—You must get ready your 
Packets for India, as Ships will now be 
clearing out every Week or fortnight for that 
Destination—it is possible that you may have 
a visit from the Abbé de Raynal, as I have 
taken the liberty to desire him to give any 
papers, or letters, that he may wish to send 
me to some one of your Family—have I 
done wrong in doing so? tell me freely, if 
[have and I’ll soon rectify my fault—Do you 


know that I have had the Vanity to make . 


him what I think a fine Present?, I think 
too, that I & the Artist have shewn great 
taste in the designing of it—but this I should 
Not say to you, as you may think differently, 
from having a right to Judge—the present 
in question, is nothing more than a Silver 
ink Standish, but then it is Ornamented with 
a Frame, a Muse—a Phoenix, and neither 
the Laurel Wreath, or apt Inscription has 
been forgotten—in short whatever the Idea 
might have been, the Execution is certainly 
very neat—Make the Abbé promise to shew 
it to you when you get a sight of him, and 
I will bribe you beforehand to praise it 
highly to me, by assuring you, your Papa, 
Mamma, & Mr. Lumisden join in approving 
it, I will take some Merit to myself if it 
be not vain upon the Qccasion—Adieu my 
dear Miss Strange—May all good Gifts be 
Yours—I am very much so, and with true 
Sincerity & affection 





E. Draper. 





Queen Ann Street 

20th November 1777. 

Recd. & Ans’d. Novr. 25th. 

[A Monscieur 

Monscieur Strange 

Rue d’enfer prés la rue St Thomas 

a paris rue St. Roch le 2 decembre 

TYabbé Raynal a Vhonneur d’envoyer a 
monsieur Strange un paquet quil voudra bien 
faire passer a madame Draper par la 
premiere occasion qui se presentera—s’il eut 
pu se flatter que sa visile eut été agreable 
a monsieur Strange il lui aurait porté lui 
meme ce paquet il a l’honneur de Il’assurer 
de son respect.] 


Letter XXVIII 

{11 . xii. °77.] 

I thank you for your Avowal, with res- 
pect to Dr Crauford, my dear Miss Strange, 
because I flatter myself that it bespeaks a 
good Opinion of Me, & I know of nothing 
more grateful than being well thought of 
by the Worthy, Were it not for some such 
Consulations, my Spirits, (tho’ of the happy 
kind, and under the tutorage of a very clear 
Conscience) would, I think, have subsided 
long ago—As I am not afraid to bear all 
the Harshnesses of a wayward fate without 
repining, tho’ hitherto, it has been my Lot 
to be subject to them, and that from a 
Quarter where I could least have borne with, 
or expressed them, but I know not that I 
ought to blame Fortune, or my Destiny, as 
it has very seldom deprived me of old Con- 
nections, without raising up New Ones to 
my aid—this is a strange Anecdote in the 
life of an insignificant Being who never had 
been thrust into Notice, if her own Will 
could have regulated her Destiny—but that 
could not be, and I am at one and the 
same time, persecuted and hated by old 
friends, and soothed and beloved by my 
New ones—My former Associates will not 
give me Credit for a Single good Quality 
after residing with them twenty years—And 
after, Strangers, can do me the justice to 
think that I’m ingenuous and well disposed 
—surely there’s something peculiarly capri- 
cious in such a fate—but I must console 
myself as I can—and the Idea of being kindly 
thought of in one Quarter, will I hope recon- 
cile one to Persecutions from the Other— 
Be assured that I will do all that I can and 
all that you wish me to do, on the Subject 
of Doctor Crawford—I have not seen him 
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yet—but that is not my fault, for I have 
ordered myself to be at Home to him when- 
ever he calls. And I mean to request Mrs. 
Bogle to bring him if I do not see him in 
a few Days—I shall Eye Him most curiously, 
tho’ not with a View to act the Censor, 
for I have neither the Judgment the im- 
partiality, or the Ill Nature requisite for 
such an Office, but yet I shall eye Him, 
and I leave you to guess with what intent 
—I like your little Bogle better & better 
every time I see her—and wish with all my 
heart that a good prize in the Lottery would 
put her in possession of a Coach and Six, 
as then I should hope for the chance of 
seeing her oftener than I do now, not but 
I mean to insist on being very intimate with 
her when I am once able to get & can afford 
to keep a Carriage of my own, for if she 
will not come to me Voluntarily, I will 
sieze her as a press’d Woman, because I 
love to see her laugh & hear her Chat—by 
the way, there’s more Society in the Con- 
versation of such a Woman, than in two 
thirds of the fine dressed People who seem 
to me, to visit with no other View, than to 
shew their politeness & their Cloaths—I am 
quite tired with their formality in a quarter 
of an hour, so little interesting, & so little 
varied, surely the french, excell us, all to 
nothing, in the Art of discourse, Bagetelle, 
Attention, and in the Science of living 
pleasantly too—One sees nothing like yawn- 
ing in their Circles, on the contrary the 
brow is smooth and the laughing loves to 
play about the Countenance Unceasingly in 
the Smiles of good humour—this may be 
affected—but however that may be, it is 
certainly preferable to the dull sobriety, of 
our dear Country Women, who seldom, I 
think, seem to be more than half awake 
when they are devoting their time to Visits 
and Conversation, unless the Subject 
Started, should be a scandalous one, when 
indeed they revive into something like 
Animation, but this is a kind of Intelligence, 
which never, I should imagine could recom- 
mend them to benevolent Observers. I thank 
you for promising an attention to my Packets, 
if the Abbé should send you any for me— 
I do not believe that he will trouble you 
often, for he is a great letter Writer—but 
as he has some papers of Mine, which I 
wish to receive, it is probable I think, that 
he may tax your politeness once, or twice 
—I have sent the Indian letter, which you 








es 


sent me Weeks, if not Months ago, by the 
Eagle Packet & enclosed to my Uncle—| 
do not envy the Society of the celebrated 
Mrs McCauley?4 for I begin to think that 
learned People are never seen to advantage 
but in their Works—Adieu my dear Miss 
Strange—pray remember me kindly to your 
Family & do me the Justice to believe that 
I am your affectionate & much obliged 
E. Draper. 
11th December 1777. Recd. 24th and 3ist, 


Letter XXIX. 


29th Dec’. 1777. 

Well, my dear Miss Strange, I have seen 
your Caro, and really think him a very 
handsome and conversable Man, and that, 
I think,. is saying a great deal, considering 
I have seen him but once—Now [I'll lay my 
life that you are not satisfied with this 
Opinion, and would rather I had been more 
prolix than that I should have given it in 
so Laconic a way—but you are wrong my 
Dear, in wishing me to have done so, for 
if I had exhausted the Subject of Panegyric 
in his praise, it would have fallen short of 
the Idea which you have imagined to your- 
self of his Merits, consequently, I should 
have lessened myself, without exalting Him, 
in your Opinion, for never yet was the 
Attach’d Woman, who ever thought a dis- 
passionate Observer, just to the perfections 
of her Lover—and to have had you say, 
to yourself, as I know that you would have 
done, if I had drawn his Portrait agreable 
to the rules of Art, Mrs D. is not a Con- 
noisseur in painting, for she understands 
nothing of Execution where high colouring, 
and nice finishing, should be observed—at 
least, I can see nothing of that Animation, 
which ought to have characterized the 
present Performance, consequently I set her 
down as unequal to Expression, tho’ she may 
know something of Drapery—now you 
would have thought thus, if you had not 
said it, and you would have thought justly, 
perhaps, for I neither do, or ever will pretend 
to form any Judgment of a Man or Woman, 
beyond their Exterior, till time and Circum- 
stances induce them to throw off the Viel, 
which Constraint, obliges them to wear upon 
so new Acquaintance—Your Caro, looks & 





24 Probably Mrs. Catherine Macaulay (1733-1791), 
author of ‘ The History of England ” (1763).—See 
*D.N.B.’ 
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talks the Gentleman, very well My Dear— 


to be sensible of this I had no need of any 


other testimony than the Evidence of two 
of my own Senses—which deposed very 
much in his favor—As to interior Qualities, 
you alone can & ought to be the Judge of 
his Merits in that way, and if it is Answer- 
able to the Exterior, you ought to be a 
very happy woman—Which that may be, 
God of his infinite Mercy grant, & so ends 
my Sermon, tho’ the text is Doctor Craw- 
furd, and tho’ it might have been prolonged 
by a variety of comments, both useful and 
ingenious, of course, for what Homily 
Maker ever yet thought meanly of his own 
Judgement and reasoning? I mean to give 
the Doctor my Picture, by way of pass- 
port to my Uncle, Mr Sulivan & I will give 
him other Credentials, and your Brother, 
you know is upon the Spot to do the part 
of a Sir Clement, in short you have no busi- 
ness to be at all anxious about Him, for 
my life for it, the Man will do in any 
Society. He bows & acts the little Coquet- 
teries very well, and exclusive of these—He 
carries a letter of recommendation in his 
Countenance you know, consequently, you 
ought to be perfectly easy about his Recep- 
tion &era—Have I not timed it critically, 
to be sitting for my Picture at a juncture 
when I am in such high health and Beauty? 
One would imagine that Mr Bogle thought 
so, for he is making a perfect Venus of 
me, and if he does but add the Titian Colour- 
ing to the features which he has delineated, 
[shall certainly pass for a Paragon of beauty 
amongst those who never saw me—this is 
a species of flatterv to which even the best 
Artists are too subject, and it ever must 
be so, while We rather wish to see ourselves 
what we would be, than what we really are 
—Human Nature, or self Love, call it which 
you will, is a vile Rogue my dear, and a 
dangerous one too, for it has Art enough 
to make us encourage, and court its Imposi- 
tions, even when We are convinced that they 
are such—I got out in my Chair again 
Yesterday, for the first time, since August 
last & if I improve as much in the two 
next Months, as I think, I have done, in 
the two last, I shall hope to mix in Society 
again without severe tax upon the Health 
—Adieu my dear Miss Strange—May all 
Happiness be Yours—I wish it sincerely, and 
am so, with much. cordiality & affection 





Witness the hand of E. Draper 


W. L. SCLATER. 
(To be concluded.) 





DISSENTERS’ CHAPELS ACT. 


ON 15 July 1844, the Dissenters. Chapels 

Act became law. Under it, any congre- 
gation which had held a chapel for twenty- 
five years became the permanent occupiers 
unless the trust-deed pointed in a specifically 
opposite direction. It ended a dispute which 
had been raging since 1825. Old Presby- 
terian chapels had been erected upon “an 
open trust” for the worship of Almighty 
God by their theologically orthodox 
founders. In course of time, the English 
Presbyterian tradition had become Unitarian 
in theology. A bitter controversy broke out 
in 1825 concerning the Wolverhampton 
chapel, where a minister who had been con- 
verted since his settlement to Trinitarian 
views, was dispossessed by a predominantly 
Unitarian congregation, and the Lady Hew- 
ley Trust, a body which dispensed financial 
aid to “ the three denominations ” of Presby- 
terians, Baptists and Independents, in York- 
shire. The orthodox party, led by George 
Hadfield of Victoria Park, Manchester, and 
afierwards M.P. for Sheffield, carried the 
case into the law courts. The judgments 
threatened the whole of the older endow- 
ments which had become Unitarian. In the 
case of the Wolverhampton chapel, Lord 
Chancellor Eldon decided that an “open 
trust” of this kind was a trust for main- 
taining the established religion of the 
country; it could not apply to Unitarianism 
which was illegal at the time when such 
trusts were incepted in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. He handed the property of the John 
Street meeting-house to the Church of Eng- 
land. In the Lady Hewley case, the Uni- 
tarians were dispossessed in favour of ortho- 
dox Presbyterians, who, at that time, had 
no connection with Yorkshire save a small 
chapel at Whitby. Prominent Unitarians, 
including Jas. Martineau, sponsored an 
appeal to Parliament, it was supported by 
Mr. Gladstone, Sir Robert Peel, Lord John 
Russell and Lord Macauley, with the result 
that an anomolous position was relieved by 
legislation. Had no relief been forthcoming, 
persons ejected from the endowments would 
it would have meant in some cases that the 
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It is sometimes forgotten that the whole | ——_——_——_. Lan 
controversy had its origins in Manchester. fort 


On 4 Aug. 1824, a dinner was held at the 
Spread Eagle Inn, Market Street, to bid fare- 
well to the Rev. John Grundy, who was leav- 
ing Cross Street chapel for Paradise Street 
chapel, Liverpool, Mr. Grundy was a pole- 
mical Unitarian and most of the speeches 
made reference to the fact. The Rev. George 
Harris, of Bolton, a zealous Unitarian divine 
of the day, spoke in an extremely strong 
manner, denouncihg the orthodox theology. 
A full report appeared in the Manchester 


Gazette of 14 Aug. 1824, and a lengthy cor- ; 


respondence ensued. “ An Orthodox Dissen- 
ter” (George Hadfield), was answered by 
Geo. Harris and “ An Unitarian Christian.” 
Other correspondents joined in on either side 
and the report with all the letters was subse- 
quently issued in a volume, ‘ The Manchester 
Socinian Controversy,’ published by Francis 
Westley of London in 1825. The book, with 
its introduction and appendices; is violently 
hostile to the Unitarians and the frontispiece 
portrait of Henry Newcome, founder of 
Cross Street chapel, contains an inscription 
underlining the hostility. Part of the work 
was compiled by the Rev. John Birt, Baptist 
minister, Manchester, and afterwards of 
Oldham,  Hadfield’s own copy, with 
numerous insertions and notes, is now in the 
library of. the Unitarian College, Manchester. 
The local controversy attracted considerable 
notice, led to a theological feud between the 
protagonists, and finally to the protracted 
litigation. 

Of the leading characters, the Rev. John 
Grundy retired through ill-health from his 
Liverpool pastorate in 1832 and died at 
Bridport, Dorset, on 9 May 1843. Alderman 
C\ S. Grundy, Mayor of Manchester in 
1877 and 1878, was his nephew. The Rev. 
Geo. Harris died at Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
where he had become Unitarian minister, in 
1851. George Hadfield was M.P. for 
Sheffield from 1852 till 1874 and died at his 
residence in Victoria Park in 1879. The 
dust of the controversy and the details of 
battle have long been forgotten save by 
theological antiquarians but it led to an 
important piece of law-making which did 
much to clarify issues and made way for 





the “ Free” legislation of the opening years 


THE BEAUTY OF WORDS.—Dr. E. G. (or 
Somerville wrote recently to The Times 


of Dame Ethel Smyth: W 
... Of her beautiful music, an unlearned ad- “ 
mirer does not presume to offer an opinion, but T 


one remembrance of what singing can sometimes be 


may be told. Of how, long ago, on a soft Killar- Tesi 
ney summer night, there came to two or three fetc! 
rapt listeners a revelation of music’s self, and a real 
heart-shaking voice, that had in it the enchantment ill 
that is only known when perfect quality and per- Mil 
fect knowledge and perfect taste are joined, and doul 
| those happy listeners were taken out of themselves, “Tal 
and were transplanted to a place of beauty more wro' 


wonderful than even the beauty of Killarney that 
lay aroynd them. Some are left who have not, | 
know, forgotten that evening, and this brief 
tribute to the memory of ‘“‘a voice, divine and 
golden ” may find an echo in their hearts. 

Surely there is here a third beauty to 
match the other two. I would rank this 
piece of prose as prose, with Shelley’s lines 
“To Constantia Singing.’ 


RicHARD Hussey. 


OHN DRYDEN’S CHARACTER.—Mr:. 
Graham Greene, in his ‘ British Drama- 
tists, although full of praise for John Dryden 
as a playwright, refers to him as “ that great 
unlovable coffee-house figure.” The 
Possibly, to one who is only familiar with to m 
the old-type biography of the poet, or who “De 
has concentrated mainly on the public life 
of the man, Dryden may appear unlovabie, 
but an unlovable man makes few friends 
and Dryden had many. His letters, as 
published by Malone, portray an affection- with 
ate nature. We are told on good authority J © h 
that he was always ready to help those on J Will 
the lower rungs of the literary ladder. He § days 
was a devoted father to his three sons, and 
a welcome visitor in his later days at the 
houses of his cousins in Northamptonshire 
and Huntingdonshire. 
In private life Dryden was certainly not 
unlovable, though he may be described as 


“ pathetic.” 
P. D. M. 


FLITCH.—In the * 0.E.D.’ at Flitch (3) the 

definition is: “a slice cut lengthways 
from the trunk of a tree” and the earliest 
date is the form “fleeches” in Moores 
‘ Suffolk Words’ 1823. This word goes back 
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to the early English apparently. In a Wigan 
deed of 3 Jan. 1317/18 (Hesketh Deeds, 
Lancashire Record Office) it occurs in similar 
form in “ flecheweresruydinges,” i.e. flech 
(or flitch —hewers—ridings. 

A. J. H. 


Wigan. 


“THE BELLS OF SHANDON.’—The 

charm of Father Prout’s masterpiece 
resides both in the sentiment and in the 
fetching stanza. Mahony—to give him his 
real name—was a far better metrist than 
Millikin, whose ‘Groves of Blarney’ no 
doubt suggested the measure. In 1819 while 
“labouring under an access of fever” Byron 
wrote these sad lines: 


Could Love for ever 
Run like a river, 
And Time’s endeavour 

Be tried in vain— 
No other pleasure 
With this could measure; 
And like a treasure 

We'd hug the chain. 


But since our sighing 
Ends not in dying, 
And, torm’d tor flying, 
Love plumes his wing; 
Then for this reason 
Let’s love a season, 
But let that season 
Be only Spring... 


The only other example of the stanza known 
to me is a late Latin hymn given by Trench, 
“De Nativitate Domini ”: 


O ter fecundas, O ter jucundas 
Beatae noctis delicias, 

Quae suspiratas a caelo datas ‘ 
In terris paris delicias ! 


with three more quatrains. I should be glad 
to hear of other instances. Meanwhile I 
will quote a reminiscence of summer holi- 
days at a fruit farm during the last war: 


We often spreed on 
The Hill of Bredon, 
"Twas good to feed on 
In summer-time ; 
‘Twas good to walk on, 
And good to talk on, 
And good to rest on 
After a climb; 
With bun and sandwich 
And charming land-witch, 
And work on land, which 
Gave sweet employ, 
Oh the Hill of Bredon 
Beats France and Sweden, 
And Overbury’s 
My only joy... 
HIBERNICUS. 





Readers’ Queries. 


A QUOTATION BY BYRON.—In his 

Log-book for 27 Feb. 1821 Byron wrote 
“The old woman whom I relieved in the 
forest (She is ninety-four years of age) 
brought me two bunches of violets. ‘Nam 
vita gaudet mortua fidribus.. I was much 
pleased with the present.” Clearly he applies 
the bold phrase vita mortua to the old 
woman, but it would be quite in his manner 
thus to misapply words which originally 
meant “Soul of the dead.” Then the refer- 
ence would be to the universal custom of 
laying flowers on the grave, or perhaps to 
the special case of Nero. I have looked 
through Gray’s alcaics with little hope of 
finding the line and without success. Can 
anyone give its origin? 








RIcHARD Hussey. 


DEFOE'S LETTERS.—Scholars have long 

wished for an edition of the letters of 
Daniél Defoe. It has always been said that ° 
letters by the author of ‘ Robinson Crusoe’ 
were too few to warrant publication, but I 
am happy to say that more of them exist 
than is presently supposed. I am attempting, 
as a preliminary to an edition, a census 
of all the surviving letters and have carried 
the work forward about as far as private 
enquiry can go. A public request for in- 
formation concerning the whereabouts of 
any Defoe letters would be very fruitful and 
encouraging. I should be grateful to any 
reader who might put me on the track of a 
Defoe letter. 

GeorGE Harris HEALEY. 


English Department Cornell University, Ithaca, 
New Yor 


A MARRIAGE OF LORD CHANCEL- 

LOR HARCOURT.—Two pedigrees in 
Le Neve’s ‘ Pedigrees of the Knights’ Harl. 
Soc. viii, 62, 480, show that the second wife 
of Lord Chancellor Harcourt was a daughter 
of Sir John Stonhouse, second baronet of 
Radley, and sister of Sir John, third bart., 
and that she was living in 1710 when Le 
Neve made his note. A shield of Harcourt 
impaling Stonhouse, one of a series set round 
the cornice of the chancel roof at Radley 
when the church was restored, commemor- 
ates this marriage but there is no correspond- 
ing entry in the parish register and neither 
the ‘D.N.B.’ nor the ‘Complete Peerage’ 
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include it among the Lord Chancellor’s mar- 
riages. Le Neve, however, was his exact 
contemporary and alike as Norroy King of 
Arms and President of the Society of Anti- 
quaries would have known the facts. This 
note is written in the hope that some reader 
of ‘N. and Q.’ may be able to provide cor- 
roborative evidence. 


E. A. GREENING LAMBORN. 


¢ ‘TAPPINGER.”—On 24 May 1944 The 

Times reported a Red Cross Wine 
Sale which had been conducted at Christie’s. 
It was stated on p. 7, column 3 of the news- 
paper that: 

German wines included one tappinger (eight 
bottles) of 1934 Riidesheimer Berg Riesling, the 
gift of Mr. Arthur Levitta, which sold for £150. 

I cannot find the word tappinger recorded 
in the dictionaries, English or German, and 
should be glad of any information about it. 
I presume the word was correctly spelt, 
although “Riidesheimer” appeared as 
. “ Ridesheimer.” . 

L. R. M. STRACHAN. 
Birmingham. 


F,LECTORAL COLOURS.—In connection 

with a revision of Larwood & Hotten’s 
* History of Signboards ’ which I have under- 
taken, there are two points which have 
cropped up, and on which I think some 
readers may be able to help me. 

Can anyone say whether or not in the 
eighteenth century electoral colours varied 
quite at random from cex.stituency to con- 
stituency, or was there a general rule (though 
with many exceptions), that the Whigs were 
blues, the Tories reds or buffs (from the 
colour of the uniforms of the royal troops)? 
Certainly ‘ Hudibras’ speaks of Presbyterian 
true blue, Dickens speaks of the Buffs and 
Blues at Eatanswill, but does not make it 
clear which was which. Mottram in the 
* Boroughmonger ’ makes Carston (a Whig), 
Buff, 

Certainly at Newark, where the inn signs 
seem to be more political than heraldic, 
Gladstone as a Tory fought the 1832 elec- 
tion as a red, and red remained the Tory 
colour until the Home Rule split, when the 
Liberal Unionists united the red and blue, 
later condensed to blue, while the Radical 
Liberals had to choose a fresh colour, and 
pitched upon yellow. 

If there is anything in the suggestion, 





sometimes a Blue Lion may have no heraldic 
meaning at all, but be simply a rival (Whig) 
house to the Tory Red Lion. _ For that 
matter it is certain that in the Young Devil 
in Fleet Street we have simply a short-lived 
rival house to the (Old) Devil, and on the 
face of things it seems likely enough that 
in some cases the Angel may be merely a 
rival house to the Devil, the Flying Horse 
to the Galloping Hourse, the Swan with 
Three Necks to the Swan with Two Necks, 
the Sun to the Moon, the Black Cock to the 
White Cock, and so on. 

I should be very grateful if any reader 
could supply instances tending either to con- 
firm or to rebut the suggestion outlined 
above. 

W. E. Tate. 


Boys” “HISTORY OF SANDWICH.’— 

There has recently come into my posses- 
sion ‘A more detailed index | to William 
Boys’ | History of Sandwich’ (5 pp. roy.- 
quarto) which is obviously of a much later 
date than the original book of 1792. It bears 
neither date, nor name of printer nor place 
where printed and I should be glad to have 
information regarding these deficiencies and 
also to know how this modern index came 
to be printed? 

HuGH GLADSTONE. 


NICHOLAS HOLDEN, MARTYR.—Who 

was Nicholas Holden, of Withiam (i.e. 
Withyham), Sussex? According to Fox’s 
‘Book of Martyrs’ (1784 edn.), he was a 
Protestant martyr in 1557, together with 
John Hart, also of Withyham. No further 
details are given except the statement: “ The 
greatest actors against these faithful martyrs 
were these: Christopherson, the bishop of 
Chichester, Richard Briefly, doctor of law, 
and chancellor of Chichester, Robert Taylor, 
bachelor of the law, his deputy, Thomas 
Piccard, civilian, Anthony Clarke, Albane 
Longdale, batchelor of divinity, etc.” Can 
any reader give genealogy or details of 
Nicholas Holden? 

WILFRED H. HOLDEN. 


BONA FIDES AS ENGLISH 

PLURAL FORM ONLY.—At the end 
of his Note on ‘Fielding and Bentley 
(clxxxvi. 245) T. C. C. notes in a best-seller 
the remark “If Mina’s bona-fides are once 
questioned . . .”, and gently observes “ But 


| bona fides as a plural is unusual.” Is it right, 
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in the context, to read bona fides as a Latin 
expression and not as an English word 
“bo’nafidz”? True, I cannot find lexico- 
graphical support: but it is in respect- 
able colloquial use as such a_ word 
without any suggestion of unsuccessful 
pretence at classical tongue. I am 
sorry I cannot quote from any better 
sphere than that of best-sellers (which is, 
of course, always suspect—if only as ephem- 
eral). When lexicographers recognise it, as 
I think they ultimately will, we shall no 
doubt have two preliminary battles before 
installation—{i) is the written form bona 
fides, “ bona fides,” “ bonafides,” or “ bona- 
fides” (cf. “ morale,” “ morale,” “ moral,” 
“moral ’”’); and (ii) is the word “ bd’nafidz ” 
or “ bo’nafidz.” 

Without being learned, I have sufficient 
knowledge to be aware of the arguments of 
classical scholars as to what ought to be 
done in deference to Cicero and others. What 
it is interesting to know is whether the 
English “will admittedly enrich their tongue 
with “ bo’nafidz,” and if so how they will 
write it. 

CorREGIS. 


HIGHLAND TARTANS.—Much ink and 
bad language has been expended since 
Col. Haldane wrote his provocative articles 
in the Scots Magazine some years ago under 
the title of ‘ The Great Clan Tartan Myth.’ 
While it will be readily conceded that the 
majority of tartans in common use to-day 
originated in the nineteenth century, it would 
be valuable to students to know how many 
clans or septs can produce satisfactory evi- 
dence that the setts used by them are identi- 
cal with or substantially similar to those in 
use, say at the time of the °45 or earlier. 
Can any reader afford information on this 
matter? 
I should also value any data regarding 
local tartans or other distinctive patterns or 
hues associated with particular districts. 


KENNETH STRUGNELL. 


THE AUTHOR OF “PEAS OR PEASE 

-BLOSSOM,” “ N. OR M.”, “ LARRY’S 
LUCK,” ETC.—These tales appeared 1875- 
80 in ‘Chatterbox.’ I believe the author 
lived somwhere near Reading as some of 
the tales suggested it. I suppose ‘ Chatter- 





box’ has been extinct some years and all 
the other children’s magazines: Little Folks, | 


Sunday,. The Prize, Child’s Companion, 
Children’s Friend, My Sunday Friend, Sun- 
shine, Early Days, The Adviser, and doubt- 
less others, but these are the ones I took 
in. ‘Chatterbox’ was my favourite, how- 
ever. 

A. STEPHENS DYER. 


KYRME—MONTRESOR.—A _ Francis 
Skyrme married at Greenwich on 4 July 
1751 Ann Montresor. Can any reader supply 
information which would help to identify 
either of the parties to the marriage? 


J. B. WHITMORE. 


™ ND” IN PLACE-NAMES.—What _is 
the significance of the word “ end ” in 
place-names in the South Staffordshire and 
North Worcestershire district? In this area, 
we find (amongst others), Baptist End, 
Bosom’s End, Cotwall End, Darby End, Full- 
wood’s End, Gospel End, Hall End, Lambeth 
End, Rood End, Shaver’s End, Shut End, 
Toll End, Virgin’s End, Windmill End. 


G. S. Hewins. 


o BARRING OUT.”—Where can other 

references be found to the practice 
of “ barring-out,” described by Johnson in 
his Life of Addison (‘Lives of the Poets,’ 
vol. ii)? In Johnson’s words: 

The practice of barring-out was a snags licence 
practised in many schools to the end of the last 
century, by which the boys, when the periodical 
vacation drew near, growing petulant at the ap- 
proach of liberty, some days before the time of 
regular recess, took possession of the school, of 
which they barred the doors, and bade their master 
defiance from the windows. It is not easy to sup- 
pose that on such occasions the master would do 
more than laugh; yet, if tradition may be credited, 
he often struggled hard to force or surprise the 
garrison. 


; Percy G. WYATT. 
Norwich. 
ALLAN SENHOUSE: AN ETONIAN? 
—A writer on the history of the Sen- 
house family says “ Allan [Senhouse] was 
at Winchester and Eton aged 14, 3rd August 
1730.” So far as I can discover Allan was 
never at Eton. Could someone with access 
to an Eton Register confirm the above state- 
ment? 
C. Roy HuDLEsTOoN. 
GOURCE WANTED — 
** Society may have been founded on cloth but 


it rests on leather.” 
JoHN W. WATERER. 














Replies. 





DURS EGG, THE GUNSMITH. 
(clxxx. 99.) 


IR AmBrosE Heat discussed this once- 
famous gunsmith, and sought for con- 
firmation and explanation of his curious 
Christian name. Apart from an interesting 
note contributed. by Dr. Cock (ib. p. 158), 
no definite reply seems to have been forth- 
coming, so that it may be useful to record 
the results of a recent inquiry into the 
question. 

The name “Egg” is Swiss, a contem- 
porary of the gunsmith being the Swiss 
agricultural writer Jean Gaspard Egg (1738- 
1794. Didot), although it does not appear 
that there was any relationship between the 
two men. Although Captain Hugh Pollard, 
in his ‘ Book of the Pistol’ (1917) includes 
a “ B. Egg” in his list of London gunsmiths, 
and assigns to him a date about 1750, it is 
believed that Durs Egg came to England 
from his native country about the year 1785, 
and it is known that he was still active as 
late as 1835. He carried on business, first 
at No. 1 Pall Mall, afterwards for a short 
time in the Strand, and subsequently at No. 
1 Piccadilly, near the top of the Haymarket; 
at all of these addresses, according to the 
current directories, he traded under the name 
of “ D. Egg,” and all his firearms are signed 
in the same manner. In 1838, however, 
when the business was removed from Picca- 
dilly to No. 10 Opera Arcade, Pall Mall, 
the directories give the style as “ Durs Egg,” 
though it is pretty certain that by then his 
son Joseph had replaced him in the conduct 
of affairs. Whatever may have been his 
apparent dislike to the use of his full name, 
there is no doubt that it was well kuown 
to his customers, for Colonel Hawker, for 
instance, in his ‘Instructions to Young 
Sportsmen, the first edition of which 
appeared in 1825, refers to him sometimes 
as D. Egg, and sometimes as Durs Egg. 

As it would seem that the name “ Durs ” 
is correct, Swiss friends were consulted, and 
they were kind enough to mention the 
matter to their Legation. In the result it 
was stated that while the name “Urs” is 
quite a common one in Switzerland, “ Durs ” 
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is uncommon, and it was thought that it 
would not be accepted at the baptismal 
font. But at the same time it does exist in 
the patois spoken by the peasants, and there 
is actually a dialect play called “ Dursli and 
Babeli,’"—the “li” being, of course, a 
diminutive, There does not appear to be 
any English equivalent. 

It might not be amiss to add a few detatis 
about Egg which came to light while his 
name was being studied. He arrived in 
England just at the time when the small- 
sword was giving place to the pistol as the 
instrument favoured by gentlemen for the 
adjustment of their social differences, and 
Pollard states that he was noted for his 
“ saw-handled ” duelling pistols—the “ saw- 
handle” having a projection on top of the 
stock which fits between the finger and 
thumb of the user. Hawker says that Egg’s 
locks may be known by having a wheel in 
the feather-spring which actuates the ham- 
mer (i.e. that member of a flint-lock against 
which the flint strikes fire), whereas the 
locks made by his great rival Joseph Man- 
ton have a bridge over which a wheel is 
made to run. Although Durs Egg was un- 
doubtedly in the foremost rank of London 
gunsmiths, he never attained the eminence 
of Manton, laudatory references to whom 
are scattered throughout the pages of the 
sporting writers and novelists of the period; 
it was, therefore, a strange trick of the fates 


when they arranged that Egg’s grandsons, | 
Charles and Henry, should in 1840 take over. 


what was left of Manton’s business in Holles 
Street, five years after that great gunsmith’s 
death. 

Joseph Egg is best known to-day for his 
beautiful little double-barrelled _ flint-lock 
pistols with single triggers, but in history 
he is eclipsed by his brother Augustus, who 
rose to full membership of the Royal 
Academy. In this connection there is one 
of those puzzling contradictions between 
authorities which are the despair of students, 
for while Colonel Hawker’s epitaph on Durs 
Egg—a model of military brevity—is “ Old 
Egg died like a man of genius, his balance 
on the shady side of the book,” Bryan's 
‘ Dictionary of Artists ’ says of Augustus that 
“having inherited a considerable fortune 
from his father, he was independent of his 
art.” 

J. D. AyLwarD. 
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THE CRISIS OF ‘PARADISE RE- 
GAINED’ (clxxv. 184).—When I wrote 
the note referred to, I had not seen the 
significance of * P.L.’ 10.180 ff. Following | 
God’s curse on the serpent come the lines: 

So spake this oracle—then verified 

When Jesus, Son of Mary, second Eve, 

Saw Satan fall like lightning down from Heaven, 

Prince of the Air; then, rising from his grave. . . 
The reference is to Luke x, 18. The fall is 
obviously not the original fall of Lucifer 
when cast out of heaven. Surely it is, in 
Milton’s view, the fall so vividly described 
in the later poem, and he had already clearly 
conceived the proper incident for the subject 
of ‘Paradise Regained.’ The following 
reference to the Resurrection gave Bentley 
the notion that that great event had been 
Milton’s first choice; if I am right, he is 
wrong. 

The divine strategem whereby Satan was 
caught, the so-called hamus, is thus referred 
to by Gregory the Great: “In hamo ergo 
eius incarnationis captus est, quia dum in illo 
appetit escam corporis, transfixus est aculeo 
divinitatis.’ A hymn of Abelard has the 
lines : 

Tantae rei sacramentum 
Latet hostem fraudulentum ; 
Fallitur malitia, 
Caecus hostis non praesagit 
Quod sub nube carnis agit 
Dei sapientia, 
and again “ Fraus in hamo fallitur.” Cf. 
Adam of St. Victor: 
Praedo vorax, monstrum tartareum, 
Carnem videns nec cavens laqueum, 


In latentem ruens aculeum 
Aduncatur. 


G. G. L. 


MACAULAY AS A POET (clxxvii. 99, 

138)—The Times of 25 May, 1944, has 
a delightful fourth leader on the ‘ Lays,’ 
based on the Prime Minister’s adaptation— 
“And the Huns were fairly sold *—‘* Huns ” 
for “ spoils” of the original. In my note 
referred to, the judgment of Leslie Stephen 
was “admirable specimens of rimed 
thetoric’—not “ruined,” as the printer set 
it. Landor has verses in praise of the Lays 
—“He rushes on, and hails by turns High- 
crested Scott, broad-breasted Burns.” A 
true poet like Francis Thompson was “ dis- 
posed to put in a good word for Macaulay’s 
Ballads,” and his admiration is witnessed by 
the pastiche of ‘ Naseby’ in ‘The Veteran 





of Heaven ’— 


Oo Captain of the wars, where won Ye so great 
scars ? 

In what fight did Ye smite, and what manner 
_was the foe ? 

Was it on a day of rout they compassed Thee 
about, 


Or gat Ye these adornings when Ye wrought 
their overthrow ? 

I find the Triumph in ‘The Prophecy of 
Capys’ qutite thrilling. ‘ Horatius’ as a 
whole wears less well for me, perhaps only 
by being more worn, though parts of it 
remain as good as ever, but ‘ The Battle of 
Lake Regillus’ moves me greatly; the con- 
trast of the two horses, the mysterious 
advent of the Great Twin Brethern, all of 
it. I notice that Livy’s narrative of that 
battle was also an inspiration to Byron. 


HIBERNICUS. 


GHAKESPEARE, BACON, AND POPU- 

LAR FALLACIES (clxxxvi. 27).—Mnr. 
ACKERMANN, at the above reference states 
that he has found sixteen popular fallacies 
common to Bacon and Shakespeare, and 
seventy-eight which occur in their works, 
but not in both. He does not mention in 
his letter how the seventy-eight are sub- 
divided, but I happen to know that the 
figures are forty-three for Bacon, and thirty- 
five for Shakespeare. He then concentrates 
on the last two numbers, and uses them as 
an argument to prove that the works of 
Bacon and Shakespeare were written by two 
different people. At first sight this looks 
rather plausible, but suppose that instead of 
concentrating on the numbers forty-three 
and thirty-five, we consider the number six- 
teen. The question is, if the works were 
written by two different authors, what is the 
chance that they would have sixteen falla- 
cies alike? Now for the purposes of argu- 
ment we assume that all fallacies are equally 
likely to occur, but we do not know how 
many there were in existence at the time 
the works were written. As Mr. ACKER- 
MANN gives 1,300 in the third edition of his 
‘Popular Fallacies,’ and is presumably still 
collecting them, and as we might also 
assume that mankind has become more in- 
telligent with the passage of time, it would 
not be unreasonable to take a figure of 
1,000 fallacies at least existing at the time 
the works were written. The problem is now 
in mathematical form, and can be dealt with 
by statistical methods, or if preferred by 


| simple methods of mathematical probability. 
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There are 1,000 different things, from which 
one man chooses fifty-nine, and the other 
chooses fifty-one. It will be found that the 
chance that they will have sixteen in com- 
mon is extremely low, something like one in 
200 million. Hence by concentrating on the 
number sixteen, we reach the conclusion that 
probably only one person was involved, and 
that person can only be Bacon. If we take 
a larger number than 1,000 for the total 
number of fallacies, the argument becomes 
still more favourable to the Baconians. 

I do not myself support the view that con- 
clusions are to be drawn from these numeri- 
cal data, as the argument is vitiated by the 
fact that all fallacies are certainly not equally 
likely to occur. Since, however, Mr. 
ACKERMANN employs such numerical argu- 
ments, he must be fair, and treat the number 
sixteen with equal respect. The number 
seventy-eight signifies nothing, as it is about 
what one might expect, but the number six- 
teen is very remarkable indeed. It is the 
number of common fallacies which has far 
the greater significance, but it has been 
passed by as though unworthy of attention. 


H. S. LeEFTwiIcu. 


FLINT JACK (clxxxvi. 294)—The real 

name of this man was Edward Simpson 
of Sleights, Nr. Whitby, Yorkshire. The 
Editor of the Malton Messenger H. Smith- 
son, wrote a series of articles on him in 
1867, the articles being subsequently re- 
printed in book form, 34 pages, Malton, 
1867. 

He was born in 1815, his father being a 
sailor. At the age of 15 he was employed 
as a servant by Dr. Young an historian and 
amateur geologist of Whitby. After falling 
out of employment in 1840 he became a 
wanderer and was known on the Yorkshire 
and East Anglia coast by all sorts of nick- 
names including Fossil Willy and “ Shirt- 
less.” He gained quite a good living from 
his expert handling of fossils, working spora- 
dically for various collectors and geologists. 
It was in 1843, when he returned to Whitby, 
that he was shown a British arrow-head of 
flint and was asked if he could imitate it. 
He did, very successfully, and from that time 
onwards “ from being an honest vendor of 
fossils he became the fabricator of 
‘antiquities’ and the dishonest vendor of 
his spurious productions. The flint arrow- 
head was Jack’s ruin.” His activities were 





not confined to making flint implements 
which he imposed upon first-class institutions 
including the British Museum; he even fabri- 
cated a Roman milestone. 

In 1846 he took to drink and was oop 
reduced to poverty and scraped: a living 
from his activities in many parts of the 
country, his peregrinations including Ireland, 
In 1859, on returning to London, he was 
charged by Mr. Tennant with the manufac. 
ture of spurious implements, and he appears 
to have admitted his forgeries. He was 
introduced by Mr. Tennant to geological and 
archaeological societies, whilst Tennant him- 
self lectured on “ Jack’s roguery.” 

In 1865 a formidable rival to Simpson 
appeared in the Midlands, William Smith 
by name. Simpson was still alive when Mr. 
Smithson’s book was published. 


A. J. 
Wigan. 


K: L. MONTGOMERY (clxxxvi. 294)— 
This is the joint pseudonym of Kathleen 
and Letitia Montgomery, whose novels are 
still well known and popular. Letitia died 
in 1930. 
A. J. 


PAYMENTS FOR VERMIN (s.v. a 

“Sparrow Pot” clxxxvi. 151, 209).— 
Mr. H. C. ANDREWS, at the second reference, 
states that he has never come across pay- 
ments for sparrows in  churchwardens’ 
account books, but these occur: 

Bunbury (Cheshire): 1702-3. It. paid for 
sparrow heads 01.18.09. 

Coppenhull (Cheshire): 1816. Paid for 
135 dozen of sparrows’ heads at 4d. per 
dozen £2 5s. Continued till 1848. 

Manchester (Lancs): The Manchester 
churchwardens at a meeting 8 Nov. 1784 
resolved to subscribe amongst themselves 
and offer a reward for the destruction of 
sparrows, 

In Constable’s account also: Barnton 
(Ches.). Many items for sparows, bullfinches 
and Tomtits from 1791 to 1823. 

Great Sankey (Lancs), Many items for 
sparrow heads and eggs 1813 to 1846. Spar- 
rows paid for at 2d., 1d. and 4d. in different 
years. 

In Cheshire Churchwardens’ Accounts 
other vermin are more often mentioned: 
foxes, filmonts (= fowmarts, i.e. polecats), 
pyanatts (magpies), urchins or urchants 
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(hedgehogs), kites, ringtails (harriers), and 
malpes or mopes (bullfinches according to 
‘E.D.D.’ but the name is not now known.) 
| have a long series of such records from 
Churchwardens’ accounts. 

In the Transactions of the Hertfordshire 
NHS. & F.C. vol. xix, part II, September 
1931, Mr. Charles Oldham in an article 
on “Payments for Vermin by some Hert- 
fordshire Churchwardens,” gives many such 
records and includes numerous items for 
sparrows between 1720 and 1849. 

The examination of these accounts affords 
a chance of obtaining natural history records 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
such as can be had from no other source. 


A. W. Boyp. 


PE JOAN (clxxxvi. 250).—The enquirer 

will find accurate information in ‘ Pope 
Joan, a pamphlet by Herbert Thurston, S.J., 
published by the Catholic Truth Society in 
1916, and reprinted as late as 1934. The 
pamphlet may also be found in vol. cviii of 
the ‘Publications of the Catholic Truth 
Society,’ 1917. 

EDMUND F., SUTCLIFFE, S.J. 


FIVE HORSE SHOES, MARKYATE, 

HERTS (clxxxvi. 249).—The Cyclists’ 
Touring Club Gazette for April 1930 records 
the Five Horse Shoes at Little Berkhamsted, 
Herts, as does another cycling publication, 
the ‘Kuklos Annual’ for 1932. 

According to Kelly’s Lincolnshire Direc- 
tory for 1885 there was a Five Horse Shoes 
at Barholm, 14 miles from Tallington station 
and 5 miles from Stamford. The same name 
appears in White’s Lincs Directory for 1892. 
In directories for 1913 and 1922 only a beer 
retailer is listed at Barholm while directories 
for 1842 and 1856 record Horse Shoes only. 


A. L. Cox. 


ALLERGIC (clxxxvi. 249).—The noun 

“allergy” is given in ‘The Universal 
Dictionary of the English Language,’ edited 
by H. C. Wyld as being “a coined term 
from Greek dllos, ‘ other, different’.” It 
appears to be used in physiology with the 
meaning, “condition in which the reaction 
to a second infection by a toxin, serum, etc., 
differs from that following a first infection.” 


BERNARD REDDING. 





Aberystwyth. 


HISTORY REPEATING ITSELF (s.v. 

‘Popular Fallacies,’ clxxxvi. 229).—I 
was struck lately on looking through a re- 
production of the Bayeux tapestry to find 
that the place which was chosen for the 
recent invasion of France by the Allies is 
the same region from which William the 
Conqueror invaded England. The scenes in 
the Bayeux tapestry illustrating William’s 
crossing from St. Valéry seem very topical 
for us now. 

BERNARD REDDING. 


PTOMAINE POISONING (s.v. ‘ Popular 
Fallacies,’ clxxxvi. 230).—Occasionally 
tin poisoning may occur owing to the acids 
of preserved fruits dissolving off some. of 
the metal from the can, forming thereby a 
soluble tin compound. 
However, I imagine that canning has now 
been brought to a high standard of perfec- 
tion and there is little chance of this hap- 
pening. Some manufacturers in fact, 
recommend, in the case of jam, leaving the 
preserve in the tin. 
BERNARD REDDING. 


PATRON SAINT OF HORSES (clxxxvi. 
250; clxxxvii. 21).—According to Greek 
menology, Florus and Laurus were working- 
men martyred in Illyricum in the second 
century, but their history is quite legendary, 
and it is most probable that they represent 
a variety of “the. great twin-brethren, to 
whom the Dorians pray.” This is also indi- 
cated by their position as horse-tamers. H. C. 
will find useful information in ‘ The Dioscuri 
in Christian Legend,’ by J. Rendal Harris. 


L. M. L. 
Bath. . 


TETIGI SACRA (clxxxvi. 249).—* I have 

taken the oaths,” viz. of Canonical 
Obedience and Supremacy, required on in- 
stitution to a benefice. 

Just as in Welsh creir began by meaning 
“relic” and became used for “solemn 
oath,” so tangere sacra or sacrosancta is good 
mediaeval Latin for “take a solemn oath.” 


W. ARTHUR WESTLEY. 


GREEK ACCENTS (clxxx. 135, 191, 249). 

—As a footnote to RHEDECYNIAN’S com- 
ment that Greek accents “are not in them- 
selves strictly speaking classical,” it should 
be noted that both breathings and accents 
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go back to Aristophanes of Byzantium (255- 
180 B.c.) and other Alexandrian scholars, 
although they are rarely seen in extant 
papyri. Accents are not frequent in papyri 
prior to the third century A.p. and not until 
the eighth or ninth centuries in parchment 
codices, 
| As 


MARRIAGE CUSTOMS: GLOVES 

(clxxx. 100).—In twelfth century Swabia 
it was customary for the groom to give the 
bride seven gloves and to repeat seven times 
the Swabian marriage vow “nah swabe é, 
nah swabe rehte.” A document dated 12 
May 1636, indicates that both ring and gloves 
were used as pledges in the marriage con- 
tract in Geneva. The ‘ Handworterbuch des 
deutschen Aberglaubens,’ vol. iii, cols. 1407-8 
(with references), mentions that there are 
traces of this custom to-day in England, 
Belgium, Novara, Bas-Poitou, .Aunis, Ven- 
dée and Obersaasheim (Alsatia). 

io 2. 


MANGO TRICK (clxxxvi. 181).—Lorp 

ONSLOW asks whether anyone has ever 
explained the Mango Trick. The answer is 
No; not that it is inexplicable but because 
the technique is a secret of a peculiar class, 
the conjurers of India. The monotonous 
life of India’s millions is relieved by these 
public entertainers, and no one would want 
to know how their tricks are done; indeed, 
more than half the fun would be gone if 
the means were common knowledge. This 
much is*certain: there is nothing of the 
supernatural, nothing of black magic, about 
the tricks. The conjurer is out to combat 
the alert eyes of those who watch him; he 
does so by diversionary tactics. 

The mango trick has been presented with 
all degrees of elaboration, from the simple 
exhibition of which Lorp ONSLow chanced 
to be a witness to that staged around 1610 
for the pleasure of the emperor Jehangir 
and his court. That display, on a grand 
scale, was superb; it proceeded from minor 
to major marvels until, towards the end, the 
trees (mango and others), whose growth, 
flowering, and fruiting all had witnessed, 
were lighted upon by birds of rare beauty 
and ravishing song. The great transforma- 
tion scene at length faded out, and the 
trees seemed to disappear slowly into the 
earth after shedding their leaves. 





Europe’s magicians learned how to present 
tree-growth tricks, complete with the flower. 
ing and fruiting stages, as is clear from 
* Magia universalis’ (1657-1659), by Caspar 
Schott, a Jesuit father. 

India’s itinerant conjurers are as welcome 
as were the “penny gaffs” which were 
among the delights of my cinema-lacking 
childhood. To my knowledge, there are 
Indian scholars in our midst right now who 
will tell us how greatly they appreciated, as 
schoolboys, the visits of these entertainers 
to their schools. The mango trick was, let 
me say, but one trick of theirs: they would 
(and do still) produce, among other things, 
egg-laying ducks and plates of sweetmeats 
for the attentive boys. 


FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 


"TOBACCO SMOKING (s.v. ‘ Popular 

Fallacies,’ clxxxvi. 270).—The smoking 
of cigars, cigarettes and pipes is prohibited 
in Germany to all youths under the age of 
eighteen years as it is believed to stunt the 
growth of adolescents, fines and imprison- 
ment being the reward of those who trans- 
gress the law relating thereto, and which I 
have no doubt is a wise measure. 


WILLIAM HARCOURT-BATH. 


OHN BASKERVILLE AND JAPANN- 
ING (clxxxvi. 271).—Your correspond- 
ent had better apply for the information he 
requires to the Curator of the Birmingham 
Museum or Librarian of the Public Library 
in that city, where Baskerville had his fac- 
tory and printing business. Is the family, 
by the way, of Huguenot descent like the 
family of the same name in Plymouth? 


WILLIAM HARCOURT-BATH. 


EATING BETWEEN MEALS _ (sv. 

‘Popular Fallacies, clxxxvi. 229).— 
Eating between meals can be the cause 
of digestive disorder. Digestion changes 
the solid food into liquid form, s0 
that in passing down the intestines it 18 
brought into contact with the walls which 
absorb from it just what is needed by the 
body. Thus meals ought to be spaced out 
regularly, so as to give the stomach and in- 
testines a rest sometimes. According to good 
medical authority two, or at the outside 
three, meals a day are ample. 


BERNARD REDDING. 
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Shakespearian Comedy and Other Studies. 
By George Gordon. (Oxford University 
Press. 7s. 6d.) 

AT the end of the ‘ Symposium’ of Plato, 

Socrates alone is still awake. He was 
discussing tragedy and comedy with Aristo- 
phanes and Agathon, and, if they had not 


fallen asleep, he might have provided some- 


thing useful in the way of a definition of 
comedy. Gordon shows that Meredith and 
Bergson were too limited in their views of 
the subject and seem reluctantly to admit 
and sheer off from what a sound view of the 
English character demands. He has set out 
a good deal which belongs indubitably to 
the typical Englishman, though a Frenchman 
of great gifts may fail to understand and 
so denounce part of the English make-up 
strange in France. Shakespeare was essen- 
tially good-humoured. So are the English 
and one may find that both have missed 
chances of the acidity which, some say, 
comedy ought to include. This point and 
others Gordon has made with a happy ease 
which the Dryasdusts of literature may 
regard as human, all too human. They and 
other instructors with views to promote have 
away of being intensely serious. Here we 
are with a good companion who is never 
arid and, lightly as he may seem to make 
his points, could supply the matter for a 
dozen essays. Why (Lewis Carroll asked 
Ellen Terry) did Shakespeare ask us to 
believe so much that is unlikely in his 
comedies? Why have women, who take the 
leading part in them, written so little of real 
worth about them? Gordon quotes and 
applauds some brief comments by Mary 
Coleridge. As for modern comedy, we should 
say with Mr. John Palmer that the usual 
substance of it is the conflict of the sexes. 
This, treated in too gross language, had to 
meet the attack of Jeremy Collier. - The 
dramatists concerned made no effective reply 
and Steele took to the sentimentalism which 
Goldsmith found absurd, though the public 
was ready enough to swallow it. ‘The Dis- 
like of Comedy’ is explained by the people 
who protest against it. They are either 
Officials. with “something to conceal” or 
Enthusiasts with “something to promote.” 
Shakespeare might well have wished to 
escape into the bright, clear air of his 





comedies from the world-improvers who 
know much more than he did about many 
things but lamentably less about human 
nature, 

Readers should enjoy some notable com- 
ments on the tragedies of Shakespeare. 
‘King Lear,’ acted in France, met with 
heavy censure from responsible critics and 
Tolstoy, we note, regarded the world’s 
verdict of its greatness as a world-wide 
delusion.‘ We can conceive a_ general 
preference for that part of the plot which 
is the King’s and Cordelia’s and we have 
to remember that Shakespeare was working 
on the old play of ‘King Leir. As for 
Cordelia, she says throughout, in fact, very 
little, but the pathos of her situation is 
consummate, Gordon suggests that the 
public has made too much of it. The 
tragedies of ‘ Lear,’ ‘ Hamlet,’ ‘ Othello,’ and 
‘Macbeth’ are not to be 


understood by that part of an audience which can 
only dab its eyes: which would make all tragedies 
tragedies of the Handkerchief. 


This is a good specimen of Gordon’s 
vigorous style. The present reviewer has 
always cherished Heine’s remark on Cor- 
delia, that she had a little birthmark of 
obstinacy from her father. 

The final study of ‘ Shakespeare’s English ’ 
is admirable in its conclusions and copious 
examples of words, and it makes us regret 
deeply that the author did not live to do 
the badly-wanted book on the subject which 
he had in mind. Professor G. L. Craik did 
produce in 1864 a book entitled ‘ Shake- 
speare’s English’ which is sensible according 
to the restricted information of his day but 
he confined himself to annotating a single 
play, ‘ Julius Caesar.’ We sincerely hope that 
some erudite hand familiar with the mass 
of modern research will take Gordon’s essay 
as a start and a model for a thorough book. 
He should note Walter Scott’s good work in 
using his profound knowledge to perpetuate 
Shakespearian words in the Waverley Novels. 
He should look also for words strangely 
used because those familiar to us were not 
in Shakespeare’s vocabulary. Whether he 
retained his Warwickshire talk as Ralegh did 
his Devon accent, seems to us by no means 
certain. People differ widely in this matter. 
A man with a keener ear. and more pliant 
understanding may give up his dialect, while 
others are unable to do so, or too indolent 
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to take the trouble to be more easily under- 
stood. This very difficulty of dialect has had 
important results if it limited the scope of 
popular risings in England. The remarks 
quoted from Dryden and Warburton might 
be taken to imply that Johnson’s Dictionary 
was the first of any note. Hawkins has 
collected details of his predecessors and 
noted that he used Bailey’s book interleaved. 
The great merit of Johnson as a pioneer was 
that he laid before his readers - passages 
illustrating the words and their various 
senses. 


The Antiquaries Journal. Being the Journal 
of the Society of Antiquaries of London. 
Vol. XXIV. January-April 1944, Nos. 1, 2. 
(Milford, 5s.) 


"THREE of the six main articles in this 

very interesting number of The Anti- 
quaries Journal (antiquaries came before 
apostrophes, as surely as that they will out- 
live them) are concerned with Roman 
antiquities. Mr. I. A. Richmond writes on 
three fragments of Roman official statuary 
of which the most interesting is the fine 
sandstone head of an emperor found at 
York in 1823. Mr. Richmond maintains 
that it represents Constantine and seems to 
prove his case. Mr. M. V. Taylor examines 
the well-known bronze figure of a centaur 
and rider found at Sidmouth and now in the 
Exeter Museum, and concludes that it is 
not, as has been so long thought, a Roman 
legionary standard, but “the ornamental 
upper part of one leg of a folding tripod.” 
It is something of a come-down. 

Mr. Felix Oswald writes on the many 
mortaria found at Margidunum, and protests 
against their being so styled. As he says, 
these pelves can never have been used as 
mortars since no pestle has ever been found 
in conjunction with them while the ware is 
almost always too breakable and too thin- 
walled. He agrees with the French savants 
who have suggested that they were bowls 
for curdling milk or making cream cheese. 

Mr. Percy Morris continues his conjec- 
tural restoration of the Exeter Cathedral 
altar screen. 
butes a valuable article on the many English 
alabaster devotional carvings in Spain, and 
Mr. S. M. Collins make fifteen corrections 





Mr. W. L. Hildburgh contri- | 
| memory of that great heraldic artist, the Rev. 


in the far from perfect edition of Conrad” 
Griinenberg’s ‘ Wappenpuch’ made in 1875 © 


by Count Stillfried-Alcdntara and A. M, — 
Hildebrandt. a 

These are the very reapers-and-binders of | 
the archaeological harvest; we gleaners of — 
‘N. and Q.’ (chercheurs et curieux, to bore 


row a title from our opposite number in the 
land where they order some things better) 
turn by instinct to the shorter Notes on pp, 
64-70, and are not unrewarded. Everybody 
knows the black Tournai marble font of 
Winchester Cathedral and its three Hamp. 
shire brethren; some of us know of four 
or five others in eastern England. Mr. G.¢, 
Dunning tells us of forty-nine others on the 
Continent between Rhine and Seine and 
supplies a most useful distribution map 
showing clearly that the transport of these 
heavy and bulky fonts was effected by cer 
tain definite sea and river routes. He notes” 
that grave-slabs of this blue-black carboni- 
ferous limestone exist at Westminster Abbey, — 
Southover by Lewes, Bridlington Priory and 
the cathedrals of Ely and Salisbury and 
thinks that there may be others in England, 
Can any of our readers supply further 
examples? . 
Mr. A. J. Collins has a most interesting 
note on a Jewish starr (rescued in 1909 at- 
a cost of twopence from an Edinburgh’s 
hawker’s barrow), now Add. Charter 71355. 
in the B.M. and believed to be the only 
documentary relic of the Northampton 
Jewry. It concerns what would appear to 
be a piece of extortion on the part of the 
Prior and Convent of St. Andrew, who let 
a piece of ground to the Jews about 1260 
as a burial ground and in 1271 doubled” 
the rent. It is true that they threw in @ 
house but, as Mr. Collins rewarks, a house 
“ outside the walls of a provincial town, next 
door to the graveyard of an infidel and 
detested race” can have been worth little 
He might have added as another circum 
stance not calculated to increase its value, 
the traditional wailing of Jewish mourners. 
An Obituary Notice pays tribute to the 
regretted death 


E. E. Dorling, whose 


| occurred in October. 


a | 
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